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PREFACE. 



le following pages it has been my purpose 1 
state, or, perhaps I ought to say, to suggest, as briefly 
and simply as may be, the principles of interpretation 
which are applicable to the prophetical writings. The 
illustrative examples are taken principally from 
book of Isaiah, for reasons assigned in the lust section 
of the work. A few controversial remarks wen 
avoidable, but these have been limited to the recent 
little volume, The Argument from Prophecy, by the Eev. 
Browiilow Maitland, M.A.— a. work, I need scarcely 
add, which the reader would do well to peruse for him- 
self. He would thus have the whole case fairly before 
him, at least in outline, of what I may term rational 
historical interpretation versus that wliich is founded 
upon dogmatic and tiiiditioiui] prepossessions— as, I ven- 
ture to think, the work just named too largely is. 

One other suggestion I would ofl'er to the reader, 
is, that he should actually consult the passages of Scrip- 
ture referred to in the following pages. A mere 
ence to them as they are quoted here, or perhaps only 
indicate! in a foot-note, is hardly sufficient to exhibit 
the full force of the arguments and statements made 
from time to time. Passages appealed to should be read 
in their own context, and with a due reference to the 
hintorical circumstances of their rcsj)ectivo authors, 
s i h'."i>.' :uv known to us. 
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There can be no doubt that ninny rattlers of the Bible 
are accustomed to take their idea of the prophets and 
their writings from the headings of the chapters, as 
these He before them in our authorised English version. 
It nifty be well, therefore, here to recall the fact, that the 
chapter- headings are no jiart of the original Scriptures. 
They are additions to the books made by editors and 
translators in recent times ; intended to indicate the 
contents, or supposed contents, of each chapter, us 
understood by such persons. This fact is not, 1 imagine, 
very generally known ; or, perhaps I should only say, it 
is not very commonly thought of by ordinary renders. 
It may be added, that the natural tendency of preachers 
is to leave it unnoticed, rather than the contrary ; and it 
is easy to understand that the recollect ton of it might 
interfere seriously at times with the usual strain of 
popular exposition. 

It is well known, again, by those who have attended 
to the subject, that when the headings of the chapters 
are examined and compared with their contents, the 
most singular instances of incongruity, and of the confu- 
sion of one thing with another, present themselves. A 
promise to King Ahaz* of a child to be born 700 years 
after his own time is supposed to serve the purpose of 
encouraging him and his people amidst the devastation 
of their country by invading armies ; a description of 
the ollice of Christ as the prince of peace introduces an 
announcement of the defeat and discomfiture of Edomites, 
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THE CHAPTER HEADINGS. 

Philistines, Moabites, iiiiil Egyptians ;* tlie future glories 
of a church which they have never acknowledged are 
held out to the Jews, as if to mock them with delusive 
promises in the midst of their calamities ; + their return 
from captivity is proclaimed along with the preaching 
of John the Baptist in the wilderness, in such a way 
that it is scarcely possil.le to distinguish the one from 
the other ;J the meekness and gentleness of Christ 
illustrate the terrible roaring of Jehovah as "a man of 
wai-" against his enemies ;§ the downfall of Babylon, the 
vocation of the Gentiles, the cursed folly of trusting in 
Egypt, the scandal of the cross, the damnation of the 
wicked, the new Jerusalem, — such topics as these 
alternate with one another in various phrase ; || 
the whole forming an extra ordinary medley snch as 
could hardly have originated in any sane mind, and. 
which, in truth, owes its existence solely to the inventive 
genius of ill-judging commentators and writers of chapter 
headings. 

To illustrate these statements u very familiar section 
of the hook of Isaiah may lie referred to. It is ch. xxxv., 
which commences thus ; — 

" The wilderness and tlie solitary place shall be glad for them ; 
And the desert shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose ; 
It shall blossom abundantly, 
And rejoice even with joy and singing : 
The glory of Lebanon shrill be given uuto it, 
The excellency of Carmel and Sharon, 
They shall an the glory of the Lord, 
The excellency of our God." 

It is not necessary to quote the entire passage, in 
order to ask, what docs tilis remarkable and beautiful 
description refer to? According lo (.lie statement at the 
head of the chapter it sets forth "tlie joyful flourishing 
of Christ's kingdom," and " the virtues and privileges of 
the Gospel." Who may have appended this piece of 
information no one knows, and we have no means of 
finding out. But it is accepted, probably, by multitudes, 

a just and authentic account of what the prophet had 

* Isaiah xi. i Isaiah xlix. liv. lx. 

J Isaiah xl. § Isaiah xlii. 

|| See the heading* ot many oi the later chapters of Isaiah in 
particular. 
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I in his mint], in writing the words. Indeed, I once heard 
Mn excellent bishop of our Established Church, long since 
dead, a man of high reputation for his learning, preach a 
kind of expository sermon upon a verse in this chapter; 
in which lie took it for granted, without hesitation, or 
any attempt to justify his position, that the whole was a 
prediction, wonderfully fulfilled in the event, of the 
establishment of Christ's kingdom, and the success of the 
Gospel in future times. 

But now, to see the true purport of the passage, let us 
look a little more closely into some of its expressions and 
into its contents. The last verse, for example, reads thus : 

" And the rMiHiimed of t!ie Lord shrill return, ami crime to Zion, 

tWith son^s nml everlasting joy upon tlieir heads j 
They ab nil obtain joy and gladness, 
And Borrow and sighing shall flee away." 
"We see at once that the prophet is sj bilking of a return 
of his people, or some of them, to their own homes. 
The wilderness, through which they have to march, he 
says, shall rejoice and blossom for tliem as they come. 
They that an- of a fearful heart are told to be strong and 
fear not ; lichoid their (Jod shall come with vengeance. 
He will come and save them. There shall be plenty of 
water for them in the desert. They shall not miss the 
way. No ravenous be:ist shall be there to injure them, 
but they shall come safely back to Zion. 

That such is the purport of this passage is apparent 
from the preceding chapter, with which oh. xxxw is 
closely connected, as shown by the language and spirit of 
the entire passage. Indeed, it is an accepted conclusion 
with the best authorities, that these two chapters form 
one prophecy and ought not to have been separated. 

Turning therefore to ch. ZXZiV.f we thMW read thai the 
day of the Lord's anger is come. He in about to avenge 
his people's cause and deliver them from their enemies. 
Tie- eri.-mies meant are clearly indicated. " Sly sword 
ahnll he bathed in blood. It shall come down upon 
Idiimea and upon the people of my curse to judgment." 
Again it is said, "For the Lord hath a sacrifice in 
Bozrah, and a great slaughter in the land of Iduniea.'* 

The inhabitant! • •( Mu r were the Edomites, ancient 

s of the Jews, and Bozrah was one of their chief 
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cities. Tims it appcais'that these enemies were now to be 
defeated and put to the sword, wliile the Israelites, whom 
they had held in captivity, were to be delivered and 
return safely lumii', with songs of joy mid thanksgiving. 

This passage aflbrds one example out of many that 
might be given of the common and almost wilful mis- 
understanding of t.tn> prophetical books. Misinterpretation 
of this kind may be said to be the rule among modern 
preachers and expounders, led away, as they are, and 
pre-occupied by long established systems of what is called 
Evangelical doctrine. Under these influences, it is the 
practice to apply every possible expression to Christ and 
the Gospel, with little regard to the context or original 
intention of the words. Thus it would often appear as if 
the ancient prophets existed mainly for the purpose 
of saying one thing while meaning another, or of deliver- 
ing obscure announcements about Christianity which 
their contemporaries did not understand, which have never 
been fulfilled, and which it is easy to sec never can be 
fulfilled. 

For, let it be observed, when Jesus of Nazareth claimed 
for himself the character of the expected Messiah (or 
when this won claimed for him by others), he was a very 
different kind of person from what the Jews of his time 
were looking for under that title. The ancient prophecies 
had by no means proved to be a true " preparation " for 
his advent. His own jieople. with few exceptions, would 
have nothing to do with him, but lejected him, and let 
him be tried for blasphemy and crucified by Roman 
soldiers. Uf what use, then, were all the ancient and 
elaborate predictions so commonly supposed to foretell 
his coming? Cleuiiy they did not answer their presumed 
purpose. Nor is it a sufficient reply to this question to 
say, The Jews of Christ'* time were blind, and did not 
understand I heir true interests, or know how to interpret 
their sacred lawks. The Jews of Christ's time were 
what the conrso of their history and the training of 
providential events bad made them ; and it is far more 
likely that our modern expositions of prophecy are 
ill-founded and often altogether wrong, than that the 
Jewish, people missed the meaning of their own sacred 
books so entirely as is usually supposed. 
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$ 2. The Prophetic Office. — Tukoky of a Double 
Sense. 

The correct mss of these statements will 1* seen, if, in 
the next place, we briefly notice the position of the 
ancient prophets anil their relation to their own age. 

These can hardly be com laired to anything in our 
modern life. The prophets appear to have had no defined 
official position in connection with religion or its public 
ministrations.* This belonged to the priest*. The 
prophets, on the contrary, came forth only at intervals, 
when something in the situation of affairs appealed 
especially to call them into activity ; something in the 
mnectiou of the nation with foreign powers, in the 
r other evil conduct of the riding men, or in 
idolatrous practices of the people. At such times it 
have been Open to any earnest man, who felt 
:lf called to the work, to stand forth and lift up his 
voice as the messenger of Jehovah. Accordingly we find 
such men as Joel, Amos, Isaiah, and many others, coming 
forward from time to time to deliver their message of 
warning, reproof, ex]Hjstuktion to their fellow citizens and 
their countrymen ; Becking in this way to stem the torrent 
of idolatry and sin, and to bring back erring rulers and 
people to their proper allegiance to Jehovah, the only 
true object of their religious reverence. 

It is not clearly known in what form their prophecies 
were delivered, whether they were sometimes spoken in 
tlio hearing of those for whom they were intended, or 
iher they may not sometimes have been first corn- 
ed to writing, and made known only to a small uiun- 
of persons, the immediate friends and acquaintances 
of the prophet. In the ease of the more eminent of these 
men probably both these methods of " publication" were 
employed. Doubtless, also, the spoken addresses, occa- 
sioned by some occurrence or some feeling of the day, 
s instances delivered rxlnnpore, being 
ards committed to writing, and so transmitted to 
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It is remarkable that so large a number of these com- 
positions have been thus preserved. For we know that 
some of the prophets, as for example, Jeremiah, were the 
objects of fveipient peisocutioii to the established priest- 
hood and the courtiers of their day ; and the tradition is 
that Isaiah was put to death — sawn asunder — by Manassoh. 
It might have been expected therefore that attempts would 
not be wanting to prevent their written warnings and re- 
proaches from lii.'iii^ oiiriiliitcd, as well as to destroy the 
chance of their subsequent pi-esevvation. Whatever may 
have been done with (his intent, the result has been that 
no inconsiderable body of the prophetic writings has 
come down to later generations. How widely they are 
now circulated throughout the world who can describe 
or adequately imagine 1 Little indeed could these vene- 
rable men have anticipated a world-wide diffusion or 
celebrity such as this. Little could they have foreseen — 
looking, as some of them did, upon the impending de- 
struction of the very nation of which they formed a part 
— that it would in a great degree be owing to their own 
solemn and faithful woi-ds, that the name aud fame of 
their people would be preserved as they have been, and 
diffused for so many centuries throughout the world. 

The signification to be attached to the word prophet 
and its related terms is a point which next claims a, 
brief explanation. In ordinary speech, to prophesy is to 
foretell ; and a prophet is one who is possessed of the power 
of predicting what is to take place hereafter. But an 
old and genuine meaning of the verb is simply to *i*ak 
forth, to announce, and ;dso to apeak for, that is to say, 
for God ; to unfold or interpret the divine will to men. 
Such is a frequent menning of the word in the Bible. It 
thus appears that the old Hebrew su;;iilicatiou of prophecy 
does not necessarily include prediction, and it will be 
found that many of the prophecies of the Old Testament 
are not predictive, except in the inoht general sense, such as 
might be attributed to many a modem sermon. Thus 
the first chapter of Isaiah is simply descriptive of the 
calamities which have fallen upon the people, in conse- 
quence of disobedience to Jehovah, and of the further 
punish merit which will befall those who do not " cease to 
do evil, and learn to do well." So it is in many other 
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THEORY OF A DOUBLE SENSE. 11 

cases. When predictions occur they sire mostly in general 
terms. Minute or particular prediction of definite events 
is not common, at all events, although I i!o not mean to 
Bay that it never occurs. It is usually, however, in con- 
nection with the actual events and circum stances of the 
prophet's own time ; ami most of those expressions, or 
rather, I ought to say, all of them, which have been 
applied by New Testament writers to Christ and the 
Gospel will be found, on examination, to have originally 
a proper use and meaning of their own in immediate 
relation to the events and circumstances of the prophet's 
own time, and to be applicable only in it kind of secondary 
or transferred sense to the use to which they are put by 
the Christian writers. 

This is so obvious in most of the cases that it lias 
given origin to the idea, formerly more common than it 
is now, of prophetic puuges having two meanings — one, 

»the sense originally connected with the times and circum- 
stances of the prophet ; the other, that deeper or more 
spiritual sense to which his words are shown to he appli- 
cable by the later course of events. In reference to this 
" double-sense " theory, it is hardly necessary to observe 
that it is the mere invention of speculative theologians. 
Wc arc nowhere told by any biblical writer of its 
existence, and the facts of each individual case, when 

» examined, will be found to Ije wholly inconsistent with it. 
It is more satisfactory, therefore, as well as more in 
accordance with reason and experience, to think that the 
prophet, in each case, had one definite meaning in his 
mind, suitable to the persons anil circu instances in refer- 
ence to which he Spoke and wrote ; and that any later use 
of his wools, as though they were applicable to what 
came to pass, perhaps centuries afterwards, is simply an 
adaplol use, not really contemplated by the prophet 
himself.* 

These remarks require illustration, anil this will bo 

t found in one of the most interesting passages in the 
book of Isaiah. 
l 



Dump. Tlir -1i*v«j*ri.( f-om Pruphrri/. liy tlie Rev. Rromilow 
MiitlnEhl, M.A. (1877), p. 70. Tub autW wvma, tbmigh with 
reluctant, t» slmiiduu the ii!en of two ranning*. 
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5 3. The Phophecy of the Child Immakuel.- 
Application to Jesus Christ. 

I 
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In Isaiah vii. we lire told Low King Ahaz is alarmed 
at the prospect of the invasion of Judah by the com- 
bined kings of Syria and Ephraim. The prophet goes 
out to meet him, and seeks to encourage him by announc- 
ing that the counsel of his enemies " shall not stand, 
neither shall it eoine to pass." He then oilers to King 
Ahaz a sii/n, "■ definite object in connection with which it 
shall be seen that the words of Isaiah have been fulfilled. 
This sign is described in ver. 14 ; a child is to be born 
which shall be called by the significant name Immanuel ; 
and before this child ''shall knmv In refuse (he evil and 
choose the good, the land* shall bo forsaken" before 
whose two kings Aha/ was now so terrified. That is to 
say, before the child shall lie three or four years old, the 
territory of the two hostile kings shall itself be laid waste 
by an invading enemy, deliverance being thus secured to 
Judali. The prophet, however, goes on to say, that daj'B 
of trouble shall come upon Judah nevertheless, arising 
from an approaching invasion nf other enemies, namely, 
Assyrians and Egyptians — the two great powers which 
should make Judea their battle-field, and cause the deso- 
lation of which the prophet speaks (vv. 17—25). 

Now here it is evident that in this prophecy we have 
words which apply in their immediate intention to the 
existing circumstances of those times. The country is in 
present danger from powerful enemies ; the prophet 
desires to give confidence ami courage to its ridel's and 
people; and ho announces that within three or four 
years their deliverance shall have come. 

In these obvious considerations are clearly in vol veil the 
primary sense and intention of the prophecy, — in strict 
application to the actual necessities of the time. The 
meaning of the child's name, it may lie observed, is not 
" Clod with us," but " Cod in with us" — in accordance with 
the usual Hebrew idiom which omits the substantive verb. 
It signified that God would he with Aha?, and his pepple, 

* The Ian 1, that in, of lleziu and Pekab, kinga of Syria and 
Siiiii.'iri.i, spo'iiai (if iis t.-itc laud. The ] rn.IeriiiK of ttiis verse (rii. 
Rng '. Bible greatly neecb correction nnd is bnrelj- 
intelligible. 
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in delivering them from their enemies. Nearly all Hebrew 
names are similarly significant ; that of Isaiah, for in- 
stance, meaning Help, or Salvation, of Jehovah. So thin 
child is to be born, and by its name to indicate that God 
will be with hia people to deliver them. 

In the next place, observe the use made of this passage 
in the New Testament, The verse is quoted there just 
as if the prophet had. hail Jesus Christ in his thoughts, 
was looking forward to hi* birth and intending to speak 
of him. The first Evangelist, having mentioned certain 
circumstances attending the birth of Jesus, adds the 
remark, "Nov all this was done that it might be ful- 
filled which was spoken of the I-ord by the prophet, aay- 
niu'. Behold il virgin shall be with child utd shall bring 
forth a son and shall call his mum Emmanuel, which, 
being interpreted, is God with us." This rendering, It 
must be observed, needs DOiieotion : the Greek in not " a 

_ n " but the virgin ;" and the final won Ik should road 
"God is with us," as before noticed. TIiuh, then, the 
Evangelist mite* Neve rthe lens, there cannot be * l)Uee- 
tion as to what Isaiah realty any*. It cannot bit reason- 
ably doubted that his word* referred and I- longed, pro- 
perly and strictly, U> hi* men day ; Hint h« n\")Vn of a 
child then to l>e soon bom, and lo U > 
of the speedy tHtvonuiMt of hi» country frotn rmtmiies 
then actually threatening it. 

The quceam, however, wdl *ul\ bf ejlwd tiy some. 
Hud the prophet two meaning*! Wdil* speaking of * 
child to be eooa bon*. In flu u> d KhwAk 

also in his thought (HtMlf? MM," lo i* bom MTCB 
hundred years afterward*) In reply, tie c !■ BotUng in 
Isaiah's language to IndUeM thii ; nothing to Miggeet, 
even remotely, such an interpretation of bin word* ; abso- 
lutely nothing torapBOrl 1'. Bod had Ifei wind*, then,* 
meaning over and BBDTfl IhM which Ihfpropbet iidmil»l, 
a meaning bidden even from himnelf, MM "nly brought to 
light |p_v tin' DMRM of events and after the lu|*e of many 
centuries? As before, there is nothing whatever b) m 
passage itwlf to require, to nuggeat, to justify, audi a 
sup|<Of>it ton. And even gmitting that anch a hidden 
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meaning existed, of what uee was it ) Whom did it 
enlighten, or encourage, or help in any way 1 seeing that 
no one (so f:u- as wo can tell) ever knew any tiling about 
it, until indeed tiie unknown writer of the first chapter of 
Matthew, probably hmp; subsequent even to the death of 
Christ, applied the words of the prophet to the birth of 
Jesus 1 In so doing, that Evangelist evidently adapts the 
words of Isaiah to his own purpose, in accordance with a 
well-cstabiished custom of his day, of which I must now 
briefly take notice.* 

§ A. Use of the Old Testament in the New. 
The citation and use of (.'Id Testament passages in the 
New Testament is very common. It appears that the 
later Jews, and the Christians in particular, were accus- 
tomed to quote the words of their ancient Scriptures, and 
to speak of them as being " fulfilled," in some later person. 
or incident, without any consideration of the original 
intention or the context of the words so quoted. The 
following instances will show this. 

* It niu*t be el..*t!] vi (1 (li.it tin' words of Isaiah vii. 14 arc incor- 
rectly miilered in Hit KajjlirJi vei>ion_ Tiny should run thus : 
" Behold the virgin is will] child, and bc'iretli a ton and calleth [or 
even hath called] his name" Ac. The word rendered "virgin" 
denotes a joutili lviunan, whether married or not. Here it may 
mean the wife of the prophet himself, perhaps one recently 
married. If such were the case, he might evidently speak with 
Confidence of the name to he given to the child. In tyvo other 
instances, Isaiidi gave hi* children significant names, In reference to 
the political ciivnm.-tauce* i.-f bis tiitic I'Sb-.Tii- j.-i^l] i il ., vii. 3, and 
Mahcr-sbalal-haeh-bas:, viii. 1). In vii. 14 he may he supposed to 
speak of tin: lavl.li uf another .if his ehildren, using the very word 
which is t-ij ii.l- >y I'll l.'.v I In- an^cl in the case of 11 agar (Gen. xvi. 11). 
Thus, clearly, Isaiah i- nut looking onward tbron;;h an interval of 
seven centimes, to & future event, I ml. is rcf. nine in ivhat, as in the 
case of Hagar, has already taken place. 'I'll is view uf the subject Li 
in agreement ivilli tin- cuiiehi.-iiuis of the best modern Hebraists, 
from Geeeuins to Dr. )'i'ivl;iii'l Willimn- (llOmii- I'rnph/lt, vol. I. 
y. 263 ; Cotnp. Cheyne's /lo.jk- ■•}' Itaial, pp. 26, 31). It has recently 
been held that Isaiah really intended in this passage to speak uf the 
birth of the Messiah, but was mistaken as to the time : What value 
should be set on a prediction (presumed to be inspired) which was 
irronj, in regaiil lu (In- ivi-nt urmonnccd. by an interval of seven 
hundred Vims ■' Sr.. I be aitleb- /.'■!, ■'"/.. l.y Hie Sill..- 1 Jean of Well.-i, 
! - Dr. W. Smith's lHrtie«ar$ •/ the Bible, p. SSO. 
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USE OP THE OLD TESTAMENT. 15 

i In Romans x. St Paul brings forward certain 
s from the Old Testament to illustrate ajid enforce 
s statement that the Gosjiel was to be preached to all 
i world, Gentiles as well as Jews. '"'So then," he 
"faith cometh by hwrring, and hearing by the 
:1 of God. But I say, have they not heard t Yea, 
ly, their line* went into all the earth, and their words 
.he ends of the world." (Rom. x. 18). This latter 
is quoted from Psalm xix. vcr. 4, and it is given in 
rtof the assertion that the Oospcl whs to be preached 
in all the earth, just as if that were the true purport of 
the original words. But in the Psalm the verse has no 
references to the preaching of the Gospel or anything else. 
The words are spoken of the Iteavens, which " declare the 
glory of God," and the firmament which "shewethhis 
handiwork." "TAeiVsoniid," the Psalmist says, "is gone 
out into idl the earth, and their words to the end of the 
world," declaring the glory of God. Here we have a 
simple case of aeeinnmoilittion, the Apostle adapting the 
Psalmist's expression to his own purpose, and making it 
confirm his position that the Gospel is to be preached 
throughout the world. Whether he really thought the 
words had a prophetic meaning, and refer red in some way 
to the preaching of the Gospel, does not appear. But he 
uses them as if such were the case, and in so doing he well 
illustrates the way in which the Old Testament is often 
applied in the New. 

(2) A second instance occurs in Acts eh. i., in connec- 
tion with Judas. The writer of this book imports that 
Peter, referring (ver. 16) to Judas, said " It was needful 
that the Scripture should be fulfilled which the Holy 
Spirit spake before by the mouth of David ;" and then, 
having spoken of the man's miserable death, he adds, 
(fflr. 20), " For it is written in the Book of Psalms, Let 
his habitation be made desolate, and let no man dwell 
therein; and his ortieo let another take." Here the 
words of two Psalms are put together. But it is easy to 
see that in their original contexts they have nothing to 
do with Judas. The Psalmist in both CUM is calling 
down curses upon his enemies in a very im-t'hrisfHke 
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manner. Ph. Ixix. 2-t, 25, " Pour out thine indignation 
upon them, ami let thy wrathful anger take hold on them: 
l:(-t their habitation be desolate, and let none dwell in 
their tents." Ph. cix. 8, " Let his days be few, mid let 
another take his office." In both cases, it is clear, the 
writer's enemies are intended ; but the words wwe 
thought to be suitable to the Cii.se of Judas; they were 
therefore " fulfilled " in him, and so the Apostle quotes 
them exactly as if they had In-en in tended by the Psaliuist 
to refer definitely to 1dm, " For," he says, "it is written in 
the Book of Psalms." 

(3) Another ease of the same kind is found in John 
six, 36, where it is related how soldiers came and brake 
the legs of the two malefactors. "But," it is added, 
" when they came to Jesus and saw that he was dead 
already, they brake not his legs." Two verses later the 
Evangelist writes, "These things were done that the 
Scripture might be fulfilled, A bone of him shall not be 
broken." There are three passages to which these words 
may possibly be referred : Exodus xii. 46 ; Num. ix. 12 ; 
. In Exodus and Numbers the passover 
lamb is spoken of. This the people tire to eat in their 
houses, leaving none of it till morning, " neither (it is 
said) shall ye break a bone thereof." In the Psalm we read, 
•' many are the afflictions of the righteous, but the Lord 
4' li\f I'L'th him out of them all : He keepetli all his bones, 
not ono of them is broken." The words in the Gospel 
are not an exact quotation, nor in it. possible to say which 
passage it is that the Evangelist had in his mind. It is 
certain, however, that in none of the eases is it jmssible 
to think that Jesus Christ, or the future Messiah, was 
contemplated by the Old Testament writer ; while yet 
the words are introduced precisely as if this had l>een 
the end and purpose for which they were primarily 
written. Thus, it appears, an Old Testament passage, if 
it could in some way be applied or adapted to later inci- 
dents or persons, might be said to be " fulfilled " in them, 
whatever may have been its original design or meaning, 
from this fact it easily follows that the original pur- 
port of an Old Tent anient passage is to be determined, not by 
lie- application or use made of it by later writers, but only 
by its own immt-dbite connect ion with the historical eircum- 
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I stances in reference to which it may have been writl 
The principle thus established has lieen already applh 
to Isaiah vii. 14. Other cases in whiiih it appear* 
are easily found. There is, for example a beautiful 
passage in tlie Gospel of Luke (iv. 1G — 22), where we are 
told of Jesus that lie went into a synagogue, and began 
to read in the book of Isaiah the won]* which occur at 
the beginning of eh. lxi. At the close of his reading " he 
began to say unto them, This day is this Scripture ful- 
filled in your ears." A slight examination of the pro- 
phet's words shows us that this can only have been said 
by the kind of accommodation of which I have been 
speaking. The prophet (in eh. Ixi.) is writing, not of 
any pcisouage like Christ, who was to live and be promi- 
nent in the world many centuries after his own time, 
but of the deliverance of his people, then captive before 
his eyes, or at some time to be so. They shall return 
home, he says, to rebuild the waste places of Jerusalem, 
and restore the temple worship on Mount Zion. The 
prophet speaks in his own person, as one appointed to 
announce these tidings to his fellow exiles, " to proclaim 
liberty to the captive, and the opening of the piison to 
them that are bound." Such expressions were, however, 
applicable in a certain degree to the spiritual deliverance 
announced by Christ. They are therefore taken up and 
used by him in reference to himself, as if they had been 
designed to refer to him in the intention of the prophet. 
In some sense, they wore '■ fulfilled " in this application ; 
but it is plain we have here again a case of adaptation, 
nor is it jwasible, with a reasonable regard to all the cir- 
cumstances, to consider it anything else. 

$ 5. Neglect of the Contest and of Historical 

< '■iNHiriEKATIONH BY IHTEKPHETEB8 OF THE PROPHETIC 

Whitings. 
Hodkbm expositions of the prophecies present two 
very marked features, which must not be passed over 
without special notice. (1) Passages from different books 
are put together, as if* they formed originally one con- 
tinuous paragraph, relating to the same subject * (2) the 
context ami the historical circumstances of the proph " 

often cut ire] v leftoul '•( sight. 
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Curious examples of Itotli these faults will be found in 

tlie little volume before referred to. From this work it 
would almost appear as if anything will do for a pro- 
phecy of Christ; as almost anything may serve for its 
fulfilment. Thus we have an elaborate continuous para- 
graph * funned of words taken from Joel, from Isaiah, 
from Zechariah, and other books, quite as if all were 
written in the same (spirit, at the same time, and in 
reference to one and the same subject. Vet an examina- 
tion of each of the passages thus strung together shows 
that such an assumption is entirely false. Joel for 
example (ii. 2S), writing about 800 years B.U., announces 
to his people, that after they have repented of their sins 
they Hindi he restored to the divine favour. This shall 
be seen, he says, in the return of their lost prosperity, 
and in the gift of the spirit which shall be poured out 
upon them, so that free men and slaves, young men and 
old, shall Ijc tilled with it. The prophet goes on to speak 

ni' tli''. wonderful kJjjiu, which shall accompany this ; and 

informs his people that among other things they shall 
see the slaughter of their ancient enemies, " The Lord 
shall roar out of Zion, and utter his voice from Jeru- 
salem;" "Multitudes, multitudes," shall be cut down 
like com before the sickle, ■' in the valley of decision ; " 
and thus Egypt, Edom, Tyre, and fiidon shall bitterly 
expiate the violence they have formerly done to the 
children of Jiulah. In all this, or such as this, is it 
possible to think that Joel was looking forward to the 
days of Christ, to the establishment of the kingdom of 
God on the earth, and the reign of the Prince of peace t 
Similar remarks apply to the same author's quotations 
from Isaiah,T in which it is clear that what the prophet 
is speaking of is not the coming of Jesus Christ or the 
promulgation of the (.Jospel, but the restoration of the 
Jews to their own land, with the prosperity and glory of 
the nation, and the increase of its numbers and wealth, 
which are to follow their return home. 

Another instance in which the same extraordinary 



* Maitland, AiijuiotM from J'rophen/, p. 
+ From Isaiah ilv., xlvi., xlix., otiapter 
to n period 200 years later than Joel. 
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forgo tf illness of the context occurs is found in Jerenual 
xxiii. 5, 0. The passage is not cited in the New Tes 
went, but this circumstance does not prevent our orthodox 
expositors from applying it to Christ on their own 
authority. " Behold the days come, Haiti the Lord, 
when I will raise unto David ;i righteous Branch, and n 
king shall reign, ami art wisely, and shall execute justice 
and righteousness in the hind. In his days Judah shall 
be saved, and Israel shall dwell safely, and this is the 
name whereby he shall he called, Jehovah [is] our 
Righteousness." (Jer. xxiii. 5, 6.) The chapter leading 
informs lis that this refers to Christ : " Christ shall rise 
and save them." Accordingly, great authorities* take 
the words as a prophecy of the days of Christ, and not 
only so, but they will tell ns that Christ is Jehovah, 
because of the name by which the promised deliverer is 
to be called. Such is the easy argument which satisfies 
our popular theologians ! But such statements are per- 
fectly fallacious. For. in the first place, as before noticed, 
the passage is not cited in the New Testament. There is 
not, therefore, even the show of authority for applying it 
to Christ, which such a use of it might seem to afford. 
Secondly, the prophet is speaking of a deliverance of his 
people which was soon to come, a deliverance of captives 
cut of the " north country " (ver. 8), referring to persona 
who liad been carried away by Assyrian or other 
enemies. The name which is given to the deliverer, 
"Jehovah [is] our Righteousness," is similar to the 
name given in the same prophet (xxxiii. 1G) to Jeru- 
salem ; " This is the name by which she shall be called, 
Jehovah [is] our Righteousness." The meaning of the 
two contexts is, that both the promised leader and the 
city shnll be safe and prosperous under the protection 
of Jehovah. 

All this abundantly appears from the context in each 
case. But, as already observed, expositors of this school 
can dispense with the context, and the less said about it 
the better. Assyrians, Egyptians, Edomites, the invasion 
of Judea by biirbarian busts, the misery of the iiilinbitiiuls 
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and their captivity, the wickedness of rulers, the antiei- 
[mlion ot" happier times for the Jew,-, and the destruction 
of their enemies, with a multitude of similar topics 
which crowd the pages of the prophetical writings, such 
subjects are constantly left out of sight, the text being 
expounded without any proper regard to them. At the 
same time everything is brought forward which by any 
[Hissihility can 1h: turned, figuratively or otherwise, into 
u prophecy of Christ, or of events ami incidents in his 
career. Thus, in effect, the prophets are largely misre- 
presented. Meanings which will not bear examination 
are put upon their language ; and ideas of their office 
and character are diffused which lend seriously to the 
perversion of Christianity itself, so far tin it is in any 
way implicated in such expositions. And all this, it 
must he added, is mainly owing to persons who, like the 
authors last rcleired to, profess to he the especial friends 
and guardians of the Bible, the especial e\]>ounders and 
defenders of evangelical truth ! 

Very singular results, in the distortion of the meaning 
of passages, .sometimes arise from the neglect of context 
and of historial considerations above spoken of. 

It was onee the writer's fortune to hear a very popular 
preacher explain what he considered the prophetic design 
and import of the fiftieth chapter of Isaiah. This was 
done with the usual disregard of the considerations 
necessary to sound intevprelatie.u. but with a result which 
for the moment was both effective and startling. By an 
ingenious process, the preacher showed that the passage 
was in effect a prophetic foreshadowing of the deity of 
Jesus Christ, as well as of the lowly and suffering life 
which he was to lead on earth as the Messiah. 

The reasoning by which this turn was given to the 
prophet's wouls was very much as follows : — In ver, 3 
we lead, " I clothe the heavens with blackness and 
make sackcloth their covering ;" while in ver. we have 
these words, " I gave my back to the smiters and my 
cheeks to tliem that plucked off the hair; I hid not my 
face from shame and spitting." Now here, it was said, 
we have the same )«rson introduced us doing what we 
are well assured only the Almighty can do ; and also aa 
doing and suffering what is possible only to a human 
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being. In the one place, therefore, the speaker appears 
us the Creator aud Ruler of the world ; in the other, as 
a suffering man, doing the will of God on earth, nod 
bearing the indignities which e\ii.spcratcd enemies and 
persecutors were permitted to inllict upon him. Here, 
then, you have manifestly one mysteriously set forth for 
contemplation iu the character of God and man, a God- 
man; and whom can the prophet have had in his thoughts 
but that great personage of whom the Christian Gospel 
speaks as the " Word made liesh f — who both did 
mighty works on earth such as God alone can do, and 
also literally gave his back to the siniters, aud hid not 
hia face fram shame and scorn. Thus it is plain that you 
have Christ in his Divine power and his suffering human 
weakness placed lieforc you ; I'll' by this conclusion alone 
can you explain and harmonize the conflicting statements 
here made of one and the same person. 

The ease thus made out appears sit first sight to be a 
complete one, and would no doubt so appear to a popular 
audience ; but the whole statement, nevertheless, is 
entirely fallacious. To see this, and to gain a just idea 
of the purport of the passage, it is necessary to refer 
briefly to what is probably familiar to many of my 
readers, namely, the conclusion of the best modem autho- 
rities respecting the age mid authorship of this portion of 

This part of the book, from ch. si. to the end, is known 
by sure internal characteristics of language and historical 
allusion, to have been written in the latter years of the 
ISaby Ionian captivity, a period which lasted \\>v the greater 
part of a century between five and six hundred yearn 
before the birth of Christ. During this long interval a 
large number of the Jewish people and their leading men 
were living away from their own hind, from Jerusalem 
and its temple, which, indeed, now lay in ruins. They 
were living either scattered us captives, many of them 
perhaps as slaves, among their conquerors ; or else iu 
small communities of their own ; able probably to meet 
together for some form of religious worship, and subject, 
ij be, on the whole, to less of hardship than often 
o the lot of vaiif|uish>'.l inn's, iu those ancient and 
i times. But still they were captives, cut off 
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from their own country, which most of them were never 
to see again. Many, we know, remained true to the 
religion of their fathers*, and clung to the hope of return- 
ing to their own land and restoring the temple worship. 
Others are believed to have fallen into the idolatrous 
religion;) of those among whom they lived ;* and these 
faithless Jews would most probably cease to bo Jews, and 
he absorbed and lost among the heathen races around 
them. 

Tliis stale of things, the exile, the sufferings of many, 
the grief and the longing of all the better part of the 
captives for their native home and the worship of Mount 
Zion, are, as we might exjioet, frequently alluded to in 
certain ]iarts of the Old Testament ; as, for example, in 
many of the Psalms, and several of the later pro- 
phets— "O God, why hast thou cast us off for ever I 
"Why doth thine anger smoke against the sheep of thy 
pasture V Thus writes one of the Psalmists, and the 
prophet Jeremiah with wonderful pathos exclaims, " Oh 
that my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of 
tears, that I might weep day and night for the slain of 
the daughter of my people." This he says, looking for- 
ward to the then iiiijX'uJiiig catastrophe, and ascribing 
the misery of his people, as the prophets constantly do, 
to their own unrighteousness and their idolatrous forget- 
fulness of Jehovah. 

But with all their cvil-duing, Jehovah had not cast 
them off forever. This is proclaimed to them by different 
prophets, among whom none is so remarkable as he who 
may be termed the Later Isaiah, the composer of the 
latter part of the book so called ; a portion of Scripture 
i1i.stingui.shcd alike fur its varied poetical beauty and 
eloquence, and for the words of devout hope and trust 
■with which the writer seeks to revive and sustain the 
drooping spirits of his people, and encourage them to look 
forward and prepare for the approaching hour of deliver- 

nce and the toilsome march homewards through the 

ildcruess. 
These brief details will enable us to put the chapter 

* See prob.ihle ulluftiuna to thia in Isaiah lvii., lix., Ixv., IxvL, 
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more immediately under notice; in its right place, and to 
read it with some degree of knowledge of the person who 
wrote it, and the circumstances in reference to which he 
wilt; speaking. 

The prophet begins by declaring, in very figurative 
terms, that Jehovah has not arbitrarily abandoned his 
people. " Tints saith the Lord, where is the bill of your 
mother's divorcement, whom I have put sway 1" Here, 
as often elsewhere, the illation between Jehovah and the 
nation is expressed under the image of that between 
husband and wife ; the individual Israelites, again, being 
sometimes conceived of as the children. The question 
then is equivalent tu the assertion that they, the children, 
have no document or writing of divorcement to produce 
as evidence that Jehovah has put away his chosen people, 
to show, that is, that He of His own arbitrary will has 
sent them into captivity and given them up to their 
enemies. The figure sounds strange to our ears, hut it is 
easily explained. Under the Mosaic law divorce wa» 
dependent upon the mere will of the husband. He had 
simply to give the wife a writing of divorce, as evidence 
of the separation, and the tie was broken. But such, says 
the prophet, has not been the conduct of Jehovah towards 
the Israelites. Nor has He sold them, as a man might 
his slaves, to any of his creditors in discharge of a debt. 
It is their own obstinacy, their own sins, that have 
brought about their ruin. They have refused to listen to 
former warnings (ver. 2) ; there was no man there to 
answer when Jehovah culled upon them by the mouth of 
Lis messengers. They were deaf to such appeals, as 
though He were no longer alile to redeem them or deliver 
'Aiem ; He at whose rebuke the seas would be dried up 
and the riven turned into a wilderness i He win 
clothe the heavens with blackness and make sackcloth 
their covering, (vv. 2, 3.) 

Thus far, the prophet has represented Jehovah Himself 
ds speaking, and rebuking the perverseness of His people. 
But now, changing his manner, he logins abruptly to 
epeak in his own person. "The Lord God (he says) 
hiitli given inc the tongue of the instructed, that I should 
know bow to speak a word in season to the weary." He 
then (v. 0) refers, we may understand, to the opposition 
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and persecution he has mot with from some of his fellow 
exiles, and expresses his own determination (v. 7) to 
deliver his message, in spite of the; hard I reatiuont lie has 
undergone. He is confident that Jehovah will deliver 
him and those that follow him ; while they who oppose 
shall reap the fruits of their evil deeds, and shall lie down 
in sorrow. Tims, it is clear, the prophet speaks Hist in 
the name of Jehovah, or, in other words, introduces Jeho- 
vah as the speaker, and then, without notice or explana- 
tion, speaks for himself in his own person. Abrupt tran- 
sitions like this are frequent in the biblical style ; and it 
is consequently unnecessary, and purely arbitrary, to seek 
to account for the change in this case by the extravagant 
supposition before alluded to : to say that Christ is the 
person present in some obscure and incomprehensible way 
to the prophet's mind — speiken of in one verse as doing 
what none hut the Almighty can do, and in another verse 
as suffering what only a man can suffer, and being, there- 
fore, as it is expressed, both God and man. Evidently, 
it is no such thing. It is not Christ, but the prophet, 
who, speaking of and for himself, uses tin: words noticed ; 
and it is only the strange and misleading exigencies of 
artificial theological systems that lead men to pass by, or 
blind them that they cannot see, the simple natural 
import of these and similar forms of expression. 

For such expositions of the prophetic writings there is 
but little excuse in these days. Those writings have for 
the most part been so fully explained by the patient 
labour of successive investigators, these chapters of 
Isaiah in particular have received such abundant, 
illustration at the hands of such scholars as Gesenhis 
and Ewald, that it is inconceivable how any person 
with mind duly awake to the claims and interests 
of Divine Truth can stand up from time to time 
iuid, in apparent ignorance or positive neglect of the 
surest results of modern learning, can give utterance to 
such readings and interpretations of these ancient books 
as we sometimes hear of. One of these popular expo- 
sitors, whose name has long been familiar to the religious 
world, in utter ignorance, it would seem, of the conditions 
essential to the understanding of his subject, has from 
time to time gone about the country, and week after 
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■week is still in the habit of standing up 
the multitudes who come to hear, his own fanciful and 
liaseless application of the words of ''prophecy," making 
it speak, at his own sweet will, of modern politics and 
scientific inventions, the downfall of the Papal power 
and the end of the world — -subjects of which there is 
surely no trace in those books, provided only they are 
read according to those principles of reason ami common 
sense which no one hesitates to apply to other ancient 
writings. 

The Bible, in truth, for all its readers, is far more a 
book of the past than of the future. It does not show 
ua so much what is to be, as what has been — containing 
many examples of good and evil, of right and wrong 
feeling and action, of the great wrongfulness :md misery 
of sin, as of the beauty of justice and holiness — all there 
for our instruction, if we will only ourselves attend 
to it. Tims, the hook may effectually help, not indeed 
to unfold to us the heights and depths of Divine Provi- 
dence in the future destinies of the world, but to promote 
and stimulate our spiritual life mid growth. The Future, 
indeed, also, in one sense, is there laid open before us. 
We read in various forms of expression that " What- 
soever a, turn i sowed], thai shall ho also reap;" and that 
"God will render to every man according to his deeds." 
This the Bible does tell us concerning the future, and it 
contains for each man no more solemn or weighty 
announcement. This groat lesson respecting both past 
and future, without doubt it sets before us in manifold 
ways ; but it does not tell us, and never professes to tell 
lis, anything about our particular outward condition in 
coming yean'; nor will it tell us in what state our coun- 
try will lie, whether war shall then rage in the earth, 
whether existing piiia-ipalities and jmwei-s shall be over- 
thrown, the Jews restored to their own ancient home, 
and the Pope or the Sultan dethroned from among the 
reigning sovereigns of the world. Such things as these it 
will not tell us, and (hose who would allege that it does 
so, who, in the face of all the light whieli modern learning 
ha* shed even ujion the dark places of this sacred volume, 
ron Id tell us that it does so, and would lead their disciples 
o place nick a reliance npon its words, they, we may l» 
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well assured, are but as "blind guides." The influence 
of such teaching ami preaching tends seriously to check 
the progress of sound knowledge in connection with the 
Bible, anil to inspire multitudes with the most fanciful 
and superstition a ideas of its character. At the same 
time it provokes the incredulity and scorn of many others, 
and so in the result robs the book of much of its rightful 
value and usefulness in the world. Such facts are little 
creditable to the intelligence of the great religious bodies 
around us ; and well shall it be for the cause of religion, 
which doubtless they have at heart, when a more just 
and delicately truthful spirit shall be seen, even in the 
critical and literary treatment of these so long and so 
widely misused writings. 



§ C. Isaiah ix. G. — "Unto ub a Child is born." 

Of these remarks it would be easy to offer many addi- 
tional illustrations. Among these the following is 
especially worthy of consideration. Isaiah ix. G: "Unto 
us a child is born, unto us a son is given ; and the 
government shall ho upon his shoulder, and his name 
shall bo called Wonder, Counsel-giver, Mighty Cod, 
Father of Duration, Prince of Peace." This verse is not 
applied to Christ in the New Testament; but here again 
the modern expositor does not hesitate so to apply it on 
liis own authority. Thus Dr. Liddoii, for example, 
speaks of the passage as "that great prophecy, the full 
and true sense of which is so happily suggested to us by 
its place in the Church service.-; for Christinas day." In 
this prophecy, the siimc writer proceeds to observe, "the 
' Son ' who is given to Israel receives a fourfold name. 
He is a Wonder Counsellor, or Wonderful above all 
earthly beings ; he possesses a nature which man cannot 
fathom ; and he thus shares and unfolds the Divine mind. 
He is the father of the Everlasting Age, or of Eternity; 
he is the Prince of Peace. Above all, he is expressly 
named the Mighty God." Tims Dr. Liddon,* but how 
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entirely without authority 
very simple considerations 



arbitrarily all tin's is aahl, how 
from the words of Isaiah, a few 
will abundantly show. 

Reading the words as we ought to do, with the im- 
mediate context in viii. and ix., it is easy to aee that the 
prophet is speaking, as before, of the events and c" 
stances of hia own day. He addresses the ]>eople around 
him, and tells them not, in their distress, t.i have recourse 
to familiar spirits and wizards, hut to God only. He 
had just spoken of an invasion by the Assyrians, who 
shall come, Isaiah says, with their hosts and overflow the 
land as a river. The people shall lie " hardly Instead and 
hungry ;" in their despair '' they shall look upward and 
curse their king and their God ;" and when they look to 
the earth they shall see only trouble and darkness. 

But better times are in store for them. The darkness 
and vexation shall not (the prophet says in eh. ix.) be 
such as they were on some previous occasion, when the 
land of Zebu Urn and of Naphtali and the district called 
Galilee were the chief sufferers. Of that former invasion 
we know nothing certain, beyond this brief reference to 
it. But what follows is clearer. " The jieople that 
walked in darkness have seen a great light." This is 
probably said in reference to the future— as not un- 
frequeutly in the proplu.'i if writings, past tenses are used 
of what is future, perhaps to denote the certainty of the 
event. Hence the words may be intended to a 
the coming deliverance of the suffering people, with the 
increase of their numbers and their happiness: "They 
joy before thee (the prophet says) as with the joy of 
liarvest, as men rejoice when they divide the spoil," even 
beoMSe God lias broken the yoke of their burden, and 
the roil of the oppressor.* 

These expressions connect the prophecy with what was 
then taking place or was shortly to do so; and they 
nliow us that the child horn, the son given, upon whose 
shoulder the government shall be, was a child of tliat 
day. It may have been some young prince of the royal 
family of Judaii, to whom the prophet was looking 
forward, and tinder whose wise, and righteous adminia- 
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tration prosperity and peace, freedom from foreign 
enemies and faithfulness to Jehovah are to prevail in 
the nation. 

Many authorities find the fulfilment of the prophecy in 
Hezekiah, the sou of King Allan,' who was at this time 
a, child, or a youth, whose reign was a prosperous one on 
the whole. If this be so, then, in the epithets Wonder. 
Counsel -givt*r, Mighty Ood,t and the vent, we have a 
kind of compound name, given, not actually perhaps, but 
only prophetically, to the child, and like the other sig- 
nificant names before mentioned, it was intended to 
inspire confidence in the people, and make thorn look 
forward to days of peace and security under Jehovah's 
protection. 

But there is yet another way of untlei-standing this 
obviously dillkuilt and obscure prophecy. This refers it, 
not to a definite prince of that time, but to a great 
deliverer to come, iu short, to tlie Messiah, whose advent 
the Jewish people expected through many ages. Ac- 
cordingly, hero too, as in ch. xi., we have the prophet's 
iiiuicipation, not indeed of Jesus Christ, born more than 
700 years later, but of one who should fill the part of a 
mighty hero and prince ; who by divine help should pre- 
vail over the enemies of his people, and establish for 
them a long enduring kingdom of peace and justice. 
This interpretation of the passage must be admitted to 
be highly probable ; and if it lie correct, it reveals to us 
the kind of Messiah expected by this prophet. It shows 
us too that his anticipation!! were materially affected and 
coloured, as was natural, by the political eircu instances of 
the times in which be lived, and that they were not really 
fulfilled in Jesus Christ. "We know, in fact, that the Jews 
of later times were not led by these prophecies to 
anticipate a Messiah like Jesus Christ. They had not 
learnt that Ho that was to come should be a man of 

* So Dr. Rowland Williams, Hebrew PrnjAeta, I. pp. 272-3, and 

Tiuny other e\]>.>.-ir..i-* i-f tin- highest class. 

+ Thw long LMiiri[m'i]|i( name should follow the analogy of 
bin i Mm id, mill be written iintran.'ilnt.vl — Pi'Mi-j'jctz El-gibor Abi. 
i'l S.ir- -h.il.iiii. I.l?i:b-r. ivn.l.'ivd "mighty God," means dimply 
"mighty hero." The word El \> u.^d ..f NYLii^hadiiesofir, in EKet. 
ini. 11, whore it is lvndered "mighty one" in the English 
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Borrows, one that should be rejected and despised by his 
own people. This, it is true, the disciples learnt in time 
by the teaching of events; but yet it is certain, 
from many expressions in the New Testament,* that 
it lia/t to be learnt by hard ex]ierience, and was 
not the lesson which was drawn in the first instance 
from the prophetic books. Even the prophets, it 
would apjiear, amidst their ardent anticipations of the 
future deliverer, failed to foresee the true character of 
his work, as well as tho exact time of his coming. It 
was left, in short, in the very largest degree, to the course 
of events and circumstances, to enlighten the people and 
their rulers as to the future purposes of Divine Provi- 
dence concerning them. 

Nevertheless, many of the prophetic expressions were 
applicable, more or less, to Christ, or in the ancient phrase, 
were " fulfilled " in him. This we have seen in several 
instances ; and the passage now before ns presents 
another example to the same effect. At the beginning of 
this chapter (Isaiah be.), words occur which in their original 
connection referred to the distress and suffering of the 
nation, arising from an invasion by the Assyrians. We 
have there also the confident promise of Isaiah that this 
evil time shall pass away. 'Die calamity shall not be so 
on a former occasion, when Zebulun and 

'aphtali were afflicted, and the region about the Lake 
Galilee. The people of these districts are to see a 
at light, rejoicing in their deliverance and then- coming 

qipiness. These expressions arc applied in the New 
Testament to the ministry of Christ. In Matthew iv. 
we read how he, leaving his native Nazareth, came and 
dwelt in Capernaum, upon the shores of the lake, in the 
borders of Zabulon and Nephtlmlim, that is to say, in those 
very districts spoken of by the prophet, The inhabitants 
of these parts were therefore the first to receive the light 
of the Gosjiol, and hence to them, too, the words of Isaiah, 
spoken so long ago in reference to a totally different 
subject, had a certain fitness. Accordingly, we read 
(Matt. iv. 1316) that Jesus "came and dwelt in Caper- 
aum upon the sea coast, in the borders of Zabulon and 
'ephtliaUm ; that it might \» fulfilled which was spoken 
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by Ksaias the prophet, saying, Tlie land of Zabulon and 
the land of Nephfchalim, by the way of the sea, beyond 
Jordan, Galilee of tlie Gentile*, the people which sat in 
darkness saw great light, and to them which sat in the 
region and shadow of death light is sprung up." The 
words are not quoted very exactly, but there is no doubt 
that the evangelist refers to this passage ; and it in plain 
he KjipUea the words to the ministry in Galilee only in a. 
kind of secondary and adapted sense, and, like Dr. 
Liddon, he does so without any kind of warrant from the 
original Scripture for so using them. 



§ 7. Question of a Suffering Messiail 
Isaiah mi. 13 — tin. 13. 

Apart from the application in the New Testament of 
certain Ohl Testament passages! to the death of Christ, 
there is no suilkieni evidence to show that the Jews of 
his day or the earliest Christian disciples had expected 
a suffering Messiah.* In fact, humiliation and defeat 
were altogether inconsistent with the popular and long- 
descended Messianic idea, which spoke only of a great 
deliverer who was to rescue his people from the power of 
their oppressors and give them in then' turn the empire 
of the world In the New Testament this temporal con- 
ception is clearly apparent in various instances ;f and we 
cannot doubt that it tended strongly to bring about the 
rejection of Jesus at the hands of his countrymen. One 
so lowly, so destitute of political power, so little capable 
of restoring the fortunes of the nation, could not be the 
mighty anil victorious leader whose coming was fore- 
shadowed hy ancient prophecy. Hence the rejection and 
destruction of the prophet of Nazareth; and it was not 
until after these results had conn: to pass that his followers 

iiii tlii—. jiMUit Mi. M:iit;;iii-! i.\prt'.-«ly ub>>erves, '' It. is certain 
that, at tbs tiinu in whiili t'tiristniiiij- ;ii-iwr\ tlie cs pectation of a 
triuiii|-li.iat anil |*lori'pi!fl Messiah had gained almost exclusive 
pusKtatiion of the Jewish mind." — A rgument, p. 11U. On the quea- 
tion flljfive reft'i-red to, the rt'iider is ivferri-d tn rr.>fi.'-^.r I'lruriunoud'a 
work, Tlit Jewish Mtus'iah, in particular chapters xxii., liiv. 

+ Mat. xvi. 21, 22, xx. 21, '22; Lake xviii. 31-34, xiii 2*30, 
iiii-. 21, 35, 28; Acta i 8, 11. 
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were Itil to apply to him such passages as Isaiah liii., and 
to find the words of the prophet " fulfilled." even in the 
ignoi iii u ions death of him in whom they had believed. 

It is evident, however, from various expressions in the 
Gospels, that Jesus himself looked forward to the event of 
his own death. This appears from such passages as 
Mut. xvi. 21 j xvii. 23; Luke xxiv. 25-27. But from 
the siime expressions it is equally clear that the disciples 
did nut readily enter into such declarations; that they 
had not therefore by any means licen prepared for the 
idea of a suffering Messiah, and that this idea was in fact 
strange and unwelcome to their minds. Moreover, it 
should always be remembered, as an important element in 
these discussions, that the ' lospcls were written many y>=ir* 
subsequently to the dent h of I 'hrist,at a time when no doubt 
it had long been the practice to ap/ily Old Testament 
language to that event, as in Acts viii. 31, 32. But 
there is nothing in the New Testament to show that t.uch 
express ions were ihus applied previously to the event, so 
as to prepare the way for its acceptance as a part of the 
-Messiiiuic idea. There is nothing to show this, but much 
to the contrary. 

At any rate, the application of passages like Isaiah liii. 
to the crucifixion and its iitUndaiit incidents was inevit- 
able. It was clearly to lie anticipated, considering the 
way in which Old Testament passages are used l.y the 
Christian writers — as abundantly shown in the preceding 
]«ges. Assuming, however, as may well be done, that 
tins section of Isninh (lii. 13 — -liii. 13) did not in itn 
original intention contemplate Jesus Christ, the inquiry 
still remains, What does it refer toi 

This question is more easily asked than answered ; and 
the limits of this Tract daunt, afford space for even an 
outline of the different views which have been held on 
the subject In truth it would appear 1 that we do not 
|his-i-ss sultici'-nt knowledge of the history and circum- 
stanei s nf the writer, or of the persons for whom ho 
wrote, to speak with any confidence as to his immediate 
purpose in this section of his prophecies. He lived, :l s 
we have Been,* not less than from live to six hundred 
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years before Christ, in an obscure and unhappy period of 
his people's history. It should not therefore be surpris- 
ing, if expressions are now met with, the purport or the 
application of which it is not easy to understand. But 
yet here, as in other cases, attention to the context 
will do much to suggest the probable solution of the 

The prophet is speaking of, and to, his people in their 
eaptivitv. He announces their restoration to their own 
laud There, lie tells them, they shall re-establish the 
temple services, anil eventually, shall bo the means of 

spreading ilii: knowledge o£ Jehovah through the earth 
(ch. xlix.). In the earlier part of lii we have some of 
these anticipations related. A messenger shall bring 
to Jerusalem the tidings of the return : — 
" How lif.nit.ifii] si [i.ni tlio i noun tains 
Are the feet uf Lira that bringeth good tidings, 

That puUisbeth salvation. 

That Birth unto Zion, TI13- God reigneth."— (In. 7.) 

Then the prophet reverts to the place where he and his 
people now are, and calls upon them to come forth out of 
the idolatrous city : — 

"Depart ye, depart ye, come ve out from thence, 
Touch an unclean thing ; 
Come ye out of the midst of her. 
Be ye pure who carry the vessels of. Jehovah. 



These expressions occur immediately b-fvre the section 
under consideration. In the verses immediately follow- 
ing it we find the prophet still upon the same theme. 
He calls upon Judea, now depopulated and barren, to 
break forth into sinking, because its inhabitants are about 
to be multiplied biyoud nil former bounds by the speedy 
return of the captives (liv. 1 — 1 1). 'When, therefore, we 
thus find him immediately bfft.rr and immediately after the 
section we are noticing, ^pi-akniu' i>f circumstances and 
events then about to occur, are we to suppose that all at 

(xl. — lxvi.) aro not from the pen of Isaiah, but from a prophet 
whoBB name in on know 11 In \\i-. who liv.-il iitarly "J"M years later than 
Isaiah, towards the close of the Babylonian exile. 



:hovah. 

once, in the midst of these expressions, abruptly, and 
without any apparent occasion, or any notice to his 
readers, he sends his thoughts far away, five centuries or 
more in advance of bin own time, and goes on mys- 
teriously to s|i!!ik of the life anil death of Jesus Christ? 
of one who had no sort of traceable connection with the 
existing state i'f affairs, and the introduction of whom in 
this way could do nothing, and so ftix as can now be 
known, did nothing, to encourage the captive people, or 
lead them the better to face the labours and hardships of 
the long journey homewards through (lie desert? Such 
a supposition seems to be simply incredible, and may bo 
dismissed as nlfording no true solution of our problem. 

The " servant " (lii. 13), or " servant of Jehovah," hero 
and elsewhere spoken of. cannot thru reasonably be sup- 
posed to denote the future Messhih, Jesus Christ, or any 
]iersomigc who was to appear centuries after the prophet's 
time. Indeed, then:' uppetirs lo U> ample evidence in this 
book of Isaiah itself as to what the term " servant " was 
intended to denote. The word occurs in places where its 
import is not doubtful. Thus : — ■ 

"But thou, Ismel, ;u I in J servant, 
Jacob whom I li.iv a chooea, 
The seed of Abraham my friend."— (xli. 3.] 
" Behold oiy servant, whom I uphold, 

Mine eleut In whum my >uul delightetb."— (xlii. 1.) 
"And he said uulu me, Tfi.ni art my (urrvftiit 
Israel, in whom 1 will be glorified."— (ilii. 3.) 
These and other such passages show us that the " servant 
of Jehovah" is the collective Israel, especially (we may 
understand) the more faithful part of the ]>eople in cap- 
tivity, who are to be the means of giving safety and 
honour to the whole nation.* With these the prophet 
sometimes identifies himself (as In- sometimes also identities 
himself with Jehovah), s] making in his own name when 
he is really speaking in behalf of others, t Theso con- 
siderations afford a clue to the probable explanation of 
this passage (lii. 13 — liii. 12), and of some related 
passages. 

Having, in the preceding verses of lii., spuken of the 
, xliii, 8—1.1, iliv. 1—6. 
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coming restoration of the captives, the prophet goes 
onto contrast their past helpless and despised condition 
with their approaching prosperity. Speaking for Jehovah, 

as he often does,* lie says : " My servant shall act 
wisely {or shall j/i:i-/ur), hi; shall ho exulted anil extolled," 
whereas he had been an object of wonder in his misery, 
" his visage was so marred, more than any man's (as it is 
figuratively expressed) — "lie shall sprinkle many nations," 
(or more exactly, he shall cause many nations to spring 
up with astonishment) ; "kings shall shut tlieir months 
at him," in amazement, that is, when they see the pros- 
perous return of the captives and their re-establishment 
in their own land. Tliis part of the section is predictive ; 
the tenses used are appropriately futures ; hut they 
change to preterites (lii. 14, liii. 1), as soon as the suffer- 
ing condition of the people is referred to. And so it is, 
very regularly, throughout liii. But "who," the prophet 
proceeds, " hath believed our announcement 1" and then 
he goes on to describe — not, be it observed, in terms of 
preiliction, but in those of history, as one speaking of 
something pastt — the former sufferings of the exiled 
Israel. Thus the people are here conceived of collectively 
as Jehovah's " servant," who has been despised, wounded, 
oppressed, cut off from the land of the living, though he 
had done no _ violence, and there was no deceit in his 
month. But in these sufferings there was an expiatory 
efficacy — in accord a i ice with the ancient belief that suf- 
fering fell upon men in punishment of sin, whether their 
own sin or that of others connected with them. Thus 
then the afflictions of the servant of Jehovah had, and 
would have, an atoning virtue. They should serve to 
"justify many ;" " he bare the sin of many, and he made 
intercession for the transgressors.'^ 

* As, for example, iu I&tiali L; supra % 5. 

T This (act is too much overlooked ; but as examination of tbe 
leading tenses of the Hebrew will show tliat what is hero said is 
fully borne out. Mr. Cheyne's rendering gives a similarly historical 
character to the passage. 

t Agnin, in confirmation, I refer to Mr. Cheyne, who observes, 
"The 'many' and tho ' transgressors ' are evideutly the Jewish 
eiiles, on the analouj of similar espri'ssiotm in nn earlier [isragnph," 
—Jiaiak, p. 183. 
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It is only, I venture to add, those who can shut their 
«yes to the historical exposition of this passage that will 
be satisfied to find in it a description of the last scenes in 
the life of Christ— ii description consciously so intended 
by the Hebrew prophet. The references to it in the New 
Testament are in accordance with the practice of the early 
Christian writers. After the event of the crucifixion, they 
Found various passages in l!ii' ( 'Id Testament winch might 
be refeircd to the case of their cnicilicd Master, although 
they had not known tins liefore. An evangelist ex- 
pressly says, in reference to their ignorance, "they under- 
stood none ofthe.se tilings.''* K wry tiling indeed in their 
sacred books which seemed to correspond to the events 
and characters of the primitive Christian history, they 
were ready to consider as " fulfilled " in those events and 
characters. Yet still it is true, here as elsewhere, that 
this later application of ancient expressions is made only 
by way of accommodation, and that tin: primary meaning 
is to he found in the original circumstances to which tliry 
relate and in the context from which they are taken, not 
in the later or Christian application of the words. 



4 8. Absence of Definite Prediction in Reference 
to Christ.— Trce Character op the Prophetic 
Work Illustrated from Isaiah. 
A conclusion of much importance, and one that will 
surprise many readers, follows from the preceding con- 
siderations. It is that in none of the cases that have 
been examined is there any sure instance in which an 
ancient prophecy can be said to have referred definitely 
to Jesus Christ, or to one who, in character, work, and 
spirit, was to be such as he was. This conclusion is, of 
con roc, affirmed only of the Scripture passages which have 
been examined. But the passages in ipiestion are among 
the most important of the kind — they are the most im- 
portant of the kind — in the whole Bible. These cases 
therefore raise a strong presumption that what has been 
found in them will lie equally seen in every similar case 
occurs; and that each individual case, when duly 

• Luke sviii. 3J, Mus it. 31 



investigated in its own context, and in connection with 
it« own historical eircmnstanees, bo far as these, arc known 
to us, will yield exactly the same result. Such indeed in 
the simple truth, and it follows as before that it is by a 
kind of accommodation only, and in a certain secondary 
and adapted sense, that Old Testament passages are 
applied to Jeans Christ in the New Testament, and siiid 
to be ■'fulfilled" in Him. 

In saying this, however, let it be observed I am very 
far from intending to affirm that the prophets did not 
anticipate a future time of national prosperity ami peace, 
and the wide diffusion of the Jewish religion. It cannot 
he doubted that, in various instances, they ilid so. But 
it does not appear that they looked forward to a point of 
time so long after their nun as that of Christ, or to a 
definite personage such as he proved to be. The Messiah 
expected by the Jews of old, under the influence and 
training of their own sacred luniks, was a very different 
character from Jesus of Nazareth. This may be seen, for 
example, in Isaiah xi., in which there can be no doubt that 
we have a Messianic passage. Here, after telling us that 
the great Assyrian forest shall be cut down (close of 
ch. x.), the prophet proceeds to say (xi. 1) that there 
shall come forth a shoot out of the stein of Jesse, and a 
branch shall grow out of his roots. This prince 13 to be 
a wise and able ruler ;. lie shall give peace and prosperity 
to his people ; he shall smite the earth with the rod of 
his mouth, and slay the wicked ; he shall be girded with 
righteousness and faithfulness ; further, he shall conquer 
the ancient enemies of his people, and reduce them to 
submission — Moahit.es, Kdomites, Ammonites, Philistines, 
and Egyptians ; he is to reunite the divided kingdom of 
the Hebrews; and bring hack the dispersed captives of 
the nation " from the four corners of the earth." 

Such sayings as these have no real application to the 
rounder of ( -hristianity ; have never been fulfilled in any 
intelligible sense in him; and bo it is in each separate 
ease, when it is carefully ami fairly examined. 

The position, then, now arrived at is, in substance, 
this. The prophets sjK)ke with immediate and special 
reference to the persons, events, and circumstances of 
their own times ; and always with the most undoubtiug 
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faith in Jehovah, as the protector of His people. Their 
great object was to apply religions and moral principles 
to the practical affairs of life as they actually lay before 
them. Tlds fact, indeed, it is which often makes it 
exceedingly difficult to understand the drift of what they 
have written, — their allusions to actions and events lacing 
at times obscure and perplexing in a high degree. At 
the same time, while this is true, there is usually no 
room for doubt as to the animating spirit of the prophets. 
It is always a deeply religious spirit. They stand forth 
as the representatives of Jehovah — true prophets, speak- 
ing ever for Him. The earnestness or the enthusiasm 
which impels them is of His inspiring; and it must be 
confessed, by any one who will read the prophetic writ- 
ings with attention, tin it their usual tone is one which 
eminently corresponds to this description. 

Of all the prophets, Isaiah is, jierhaps, the one in. whom 
this elevated tone and quality are the most exemplified. 
He lived more than 700 years before the birth of Christ ; 
hut, as already pointed out, there are conclusive 
reasons for holding that he was not the author of the 
whole, of the book which is named after him. The first 
twelve chapters formed, in all probability, the original 
nucleus of the collection ; and these chapters closely 
correspond, in language and allusions, to ihcagcandcircum 
stances of the prophet — the period of the great Assyrian 
invasions. To this nucleus most probably belonged 
the title with which the first chapter coin me i ices (v. 1); and 
to this may have been added, in later years and later gene- 
rations, prophecy after prophecy — some of these being 
from the pen of Isaiah and some of them not so ; — until 
the whole collection was formed as we now have it. The 
latter portion of the book, from eh. xl. to the end, is, as 
we have seen, with the utmost probability to lie assigned 
to a prophet, who may be called the later Isainh, and 
who lived nearly two centuries after his great predecessor, 
in the captivity of which he writes. As in the Psalms 
and the Proverbs, several different sections or minor col- 
lections are easily distinguishable, and it is impossible to 
"at all of these, in either book, are from one hand, 
ie age, so it is with the prophecies classed under 
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On this point I need not further dwell. I will only 
add, let any one take the tirst twelve chapters of this 
book, the genuine and undoubted production of the 
prophet Isaiah ; let him read them, in a fair translation, 
with ordinary care and intelligence ; let him remember 
that they come down to us from a point of time more 
than L'.'t(M) years from that at which we now stand ; and 
I should ex;>eet lie will not fail to acknowledge not only 
the remarkable force ami often beauty of the language, 
hut also the high character of the moral and religious 
nentiment which pervades these chapters. It is tills 
latter quality, I need not add, which gives them their 
present and abiding value, more than anything which 
they contain of the predictive character. This, indeed, 
is hardly to be found in them, except onlyin connection with 
the immediate eireuinstanees in which the prophet lived. 

The first chapter of the book abundantly illustrates 
these statements. The nation, it in there declared, haa 
forsaken Jehovah ; the land, therefore, is lying desolate. 
It has lieeu overrun by an invading army; Jerusalem 
itself, ' : the daughter of Zion," is left standing indeed, but 
in a devastated cm in try. like an abandoned hut in a vine- 
yard when the vintage is past After this description of 
the condition of the laud, Isaiah tails upon the riders to 
put away the iniquities which have been the cause of 
these evils. The forms and ceremonies of their ordinary 
worship, sacrifices, and new moons and Sabbaths, these 
are not what Johocah ask* from them, nor will this kind 
of ritualism win back for them His lost protection. For 
this they must put away the evil of their conduct ; they 
must learn justice, well-doing and mercy, and then, 
perhaps, their sins will be pardoned, and their departed 
prosperity return to them. If they are willing and 
obedient they shall eat the good of the land ; if they are 
not, they shall be devoured by the sword. 

Such is the usual tanour of these prophetic warnings, 
denunciations, and promises — sniffling, on the part of 
the people, the consequence of transgression, a Hording the 
occasion, succeeded by the prophet's call to penitence ; 
then the promise and anticipation of happier times, in 
which again we have evidently the germ of the later and 
more definite Messianic idea. 
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Thus, I may now in conclusion observe, Isaiah affords 
ns a typical example of the prophetic character. It is 
mainly for this reason that lie has been selected for 
especial notice in the preceding ]mges. The limits of this 
tract will not allow me to pursue the subject at greater 
length, by introducing further examples from other pro- 
phets. But tlie one thnt lias lieen given will suffice for 
all the rest. It will be found, I repeat, in each case, 
when separately examined, that the same general con- 
siderations are applicable which have been found to hold 
in reference to Tsuiah. A due regard to the historical 
circumstances of each prophet and of his times will 
show on that his thoughts were entirely occupied with 
the persons around him, with their conduct and fortunes, 
and those of their rulers; and that even when his mind may 
be looking forward into the future, it is the future as it 
lies immediately before, him with which he is mainly, or 
perhaps exclusively, concerned. Thus, as before, it can 
only be in a secondary and adapted sense that the words 
of the prophets ami psalmists am transferred to the 
distant times of the New Testament, and applied to 
Christ and the incidents of the early Christian history. 
In each individual cone, when duly investigated, this 
general statement will be found to contain the only con- 
clusion warranted by a fair and reasonable consideration 
of the facts. 

Many readers will resist or resent this conclusion, and 
deny its truth, jiei-hiip* without much care to investigate 
the grounds on which it is made. Others will lament 
it, even wliile they feel it to be true, and even though 
they may give it an unwilling acceptance. One vital 
consideration applies to us all alike, which 1m that of our 
allegiance to the Truth. It is our duty to find out and to 
welcome the truth, whatever it may be, in this question aa 
in others ; nor can we for a. moment imagine that any- 
thing else can, in the result, he beneBcial to our fellow 
men, or acceptable before Hiiu who is the Lord of 
Truth. 
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Or the Religions Vulnc '.f t.tie Doctrine of his Simply Human 
Nature. By Edward HiggiNson. A new Edition, revised. 
Price (id. 

A Critical History of the Doctrine- of a Future Life. 

By Dr. W. U. Alger. With Nutos and Indexes of Authors and 
Subjects, by Dr. Ezra Abbot. Trice IDs. 

*»"* Any of thae warit irili lie foi-wirtlcrl, carriage, paid, at the 
price! named, by order to Mr. HENRY Y. BRACE, 37, Nor/oik- 
tlrctt. Strand, /.tindon. Catalogue* of Hooks and Tracts told at tht 
Roomi of the Aatociation may be obtained on application, poll-free. 
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